PART III. THE ST. PETERSBURG PERIOD (Cont'd.) CHAPTER XXV
ALEXANDER I
The Man and the Ruler
THE ENIGMATIC TSAR
"It is not easy to form a just opinion of the character of the emperor/7 Count de La Ferronays, French ambassador at St. Petersburg, wrote in April, 1820. "It is composed of too many contrasts to be understood or grasped; some who appraised it several years ago surely would not recognize it today. Deep dissimulation is, perhaps, in his case less a pose (etude) and a fault than a necessary result and, so to speak, a consequence of the very inconsequences (une consequence des inconsequences meme) of his character. He talks of the rights of man, of those of peoples, of the duties of a monarch, as the disciple of a philosopher can and should talk, but at the same time he enforces his most arbitrary wishes with greater despotism and ruthlessness than Peter I would have. He espouses with enthusiasm any idea that he likes, he pursues it with ardor, he supports it with all the means of an authority which knows no limits and no restraint; and this idea itself may be superseded by another one to the execution of which everything will again have to be sacrificed, and this is what is so disturbing in the character of this prince." The judgment of posterity has confirmed in large measure that of the French diplomat, and Alexander I has gone down in history and literary tradition as the "sphinx" and the "enigmatic tsar." An authoritative appraisal of his views and policies has been rendered all the more difficult by the systematic and wanton destruction by his successor, Emperor Nicholas I, of many pertinent records, especially private papers.
The highly abnormal conditions under which Alexander spent his early years and the nature of his education may help, nevertheless, to
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